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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone— 
Market 56. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Asbestos Workers—Meet lst an@ 3rd Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, Duboce Avenue. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Auto Bus Operators’ Union No. 399—Meets every 
Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, 146 
Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auriliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and $Srd Saturdays, 
Labor ‘Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 23nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and Srd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1095 Market. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
teenth and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 
Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 


Fif- 


177 Capp. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and (4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 1%—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3rd Tuesday. 

Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meect 
every Tuesday, Laurel Hall, Seventh and R. B. 
Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 

Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 1640 — Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Casting Cleaners—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I, B. of T.—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays in evening, 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days in afternoon. K. P. Hall. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, 1245 Market. 

Commercial Telegraphers—365 Russ Building. 

Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
149 Fifth. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursday nights, 
828 Mission. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 6— Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Fridays, 59 Clay. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 3nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Laber Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet 8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No: 45—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 3nd and (4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, ist 
and 3rd Mondays. 
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Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Thursdays, 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Mondays. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Temple. 

Mailers—Meet Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 
8rd Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auriliary—Meets Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Mogt 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Optical Mechanics—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 13 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple; headquarters, 628 Mont- 
gomery. Room 3229, 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2nd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Hemmer — Meet 3rd Sunday, 2 p. m., Labor 

‘emple. 

Retail. Clerks No. 432—Meet 3nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 8 p.m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 82 Turk. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 

days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. 
m., Retail Clerks’ Club, 82 Turk. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 14 Fol- 
som street. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 3nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Labor 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet 1st and 3rd Fridays, Labor 
Temple. = 

Shipfitters No. 9—Room 103 Anglo Building. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
ist Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2na 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Mect 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Switchmen’s Union—Meets Labor Temple, 2nd 
Monday 10 a. m., 4th Monday 8 p, m. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 240 
Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Telephone Operators No. 54A—115 Valencia. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and rd Tuesdays, 
11 a.m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workere—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 


290 Fremont. 
687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 


Trackmen No. 

Temple, : 
Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
Undertakers—John Driscoll, Sec’y., 741 Valencia. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, \d- 

ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Onited Leather Workers (Saddlery Workers)—- 
Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet Ist and 
3rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 
United Trunk, Brag and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 

Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m.; 
828 Mission. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1095 Market. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 

Watchmen—Meet’ ist Thursday 1 p. m., 3rd 
Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. James Dunn, 
206 Woolsey St. 

Water Workers—Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., 
Sixteenth and Mission. 
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League or War’s Horrors 


(From a speech by Samuel Gompers at the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, 
Atlantic City, June 20, 1919.) 

I can scarcely remember any convention of our 
Federation or any meeting of labor men of what- 
ever shade of opinion that has met without con- 
demning war, without commending an interna- 
tional peace, and I wonder how it can be ob- 
tained. Shall somebody in the United States act 
as a schoolmaster to the peoples and the govern- 
ments of the various countries and say to them: 
“Now, you be good; don’t you fight; don’t you 
go to war.” If international war is to be avoided, 
how can it be done except by agreement, how 
can it be done except that men representing the 
peoples and the governments of the countries 
affected sit down and write their thoughts and 
hopes into an agreement? 

Call it a covenant, call it a treaty, call it what 
you will, but there must be some things written 
down in order to govern the rules under which 
war may be avoided. 

I am not afraid of meeting the future. Come 
what may, when big propositions are met by big 
declarations of earnestness to prevent war, I am 
not going to turn my back upon them, because 
they come nearer than at any other time to the 
hopes of liberty-loving and: peace-loving peoples 
of the world, - 

We have declared for reduction of armaments. 
How can that be done except by agreement? 
Delegate Green very ably and graphically called 
‘attention to the situation and said: “If this 
treaty, if this draft containing the covenant of 
the League of Nations is defeated, what then?” 
What have you got? What have you to stand 
as a barrier against international war? Defeat 
this treaty, defeat this covenant of the League 
of Nations, and then every nation will be re- 
quired to arm itself, competing with each other 
for the large armies and large navies and great 
munition plants, 

Yes, of course this treaty, with the covenant 
of the League of Nations, is not a perfect in- 
strument. Who expects it? Who expects that 
a perfect document shall be drafted? Different 
peoples, different histories, different traditions, 
and sometimes not only different, but conflicting 
interests, and these representatives of the peoples 
and the nations have sat down and drafted a 
document, a covenant, an agreement, a treaty by 
which war shall be made more difficult and per- 
haps impossible. 

Shall we turn that treaty back, shall we help 
in its rejection and leave the world in the posi- 
tion where the men, with their national preju- 
dices, with their national hopes and aspirations, 
may try to be a law unto themselves and can 
only be checked by the arbitrament of war? 
I think not. 

In spite of politicians who simply aim to con- 
trol the administration of the affairs of our 
Republic, despite men who may have interests, 
men who consider votes as the dominating fac- 
tor for their conduct, I am not going to play 
into their hands, I am not going to give my cone 
sent, to support those who would leave the 
world in the position of being inflamed by the 
horrors of war at any time when any nation 
feels itself strong enough. 

Only a few days ago, for the first time in 
the history of the world, men left the soil of 
America and within a day, or more definitely 


speaking within sixteen landed in 


Europe. 


hours, 


What can be done in aeroplanes from America 
to Europe can be done from Europe to America. 
We are closer now to Europe than at any time 
in the history of the world. 

We cannot now declare, in this age and time, 
that we shall be isolated and have no alliances 
with any other peoples. We are so close to 
them, they are so near to us, that it is essential 
for us to see to it that the best possible rela- 
tions shall be established between the peoples 
and the governments of our country and all 
other countries, and to bring about the time by 
agreement when we shall live in peace. 


I am confident that the covenant of the League 
of Nations, with the labor provisions in it, will 
give an impetus to the legislators of our coun- 
try to ratify the peace treaty with these features 
in it. I don’t want any man to believe that I 
am a blind follower of any man, I don’t care 
who he is. I think that the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, is not only one 
of the brainiest and most brilliant men in the 
world, but possesses a conscience and a heart 
that seeks for the right. (Applause.) 


ee 
NO FOOTING FOR BOLSHEVISM. 

That labor has not only demonstrated its pa- 
triotism and loyalty during the war but has also 
come to a new realization of its own respon- 
sibilities in helping to stem the tide of radical 
thought now observable in some parts of the 
country is an opinion voiced by Hugh L. Kerwin, 
Director of the Adjustment and Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of La- 
bor, at the national convention of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks recently held in Cin- 
cinnati. The war record of the brotherhood and 
its staunch stand against I. W. W. methods and 
Bolshevism was highly commended by the 
speaker, who congratulated his audience upon 
the decision of their organization to make use of 
ballots instead of force as their most effective 
weapon against any industrial oppression now 
existing. 

Pointing out that the solution of labor problems 
lies in recognition on the part of both capital 
and labor of their dependence on each other, 
and outlining the methods employed by the Gov- 
ernment in settling the numerous disputes which 
had arisen during the war, the Director stated 
that his division had been called upon to adjust 
at least 2,469 industrial disputes since America’s 
entrance into the war. 

saree eee ee 


LONG HOURS DESTROY LIFE. 

Men are working at New Glasgow, Nova Sco- 
tia, from 10 to 12% hours a day near furnaces, 
rolling mills and machines, organized steel work- 
ers told the commission appointed by the gov- 
ernment to seek the cause of social unrest. 

With this long work day, the men are ex- 
hausted and need 10 hours sleep for the next 
day’s work, said the unionists, 

“What is left for the worth-while things of 
life? Three hours! No wonder the working 
man’s yard is not turned into a garden. 

“This is an existence, but not life. It is the 
heartless grind of thousands of men who begin 
to work when they should be in school and 
keep it up until they are broken down old men.” 


SIX O’CLOCK CLOSING. 

The Retail Clerks’ Union is meeting with most 
favorable results of late in getting the Down- 
town Retail Clothing, Furnishing Goods, Hat 
and Dry Goods Stores to sign their working 
agreement calling for the closing of stores at 
six o’clock every day of the week, and all day 
Sundays and Holidays. This movement has be- 
come general along the entire Pacific Coast, so 
there is no reason why a progressive community 
like San Francisco should be behind. In times 
gone by when men and women worked long 
hours on Saturday and did not receive their 
week’s wages in time to permit of shopping 
before six o’clock p. m., there was some ex- 
cuse for keeping the stores open for business 
after that hour; but conditions are changing, 
hours are being shortened, and all organized 
workers in the various trades are now striving 
for or already have the half holiday on Sat- 
urdays; so there is no longer the need for Sat- 
urday night buying. The merchant and clerk 
both realize that the Saturday nights buying is 
fast diminishing and are most anxious to have 
that time for recreation and ‘enjoyment with 
their families, the same as other human beings, 
and most sincerely appeal to the union man and 
woman to co-operate with them in their efforts 
for better hours by doing their shopping before 
six o’clock p. m., on Saturdays as well as other 
days of the week, and demanding of the Clerk 
who serves you his or her union card; in order 
that the unscrupulous merchants who are not 
willing to concede this modern condition to their 
clerks may be made to do so through the pur- 
chasing power of the organized worker. The 
clerks are also signing up the Retail Clothing, 
Furnishing Goods, Hat and Dry Goods Stores 
in the Mission and Fillmore Streets Districts, 
under a special temporary agreement, which 
closes the stores in these districts at six o’clock 
Pp. m., on every day of the week excepting Sat- 
urday, and to close all day Sundays and Holi- 
days, until the first of the year, when different 
conditions will be considered; so hereafter when 
trading in these districts you are also urged to 
demand the union card of the clerks, so that the 
Mission Stores will be fully unionized. A strong 
wave of organization is enveloping the Retail 
Clerks of San Francisco as well as elsewhere 
of late, and they are making a most strenuous 
effort to organize their craft and better their 
hours and wages, which effort surely deserves 
the backing of the union labor movement, and 
once fully organized there is no class of work- 
ers who can do so much value to the trades- 
union movement, on account of being in such 
close touch with the public, whose support or- 
ganized labor must always have to win its bat- 
tles; and we should give the clerks every en- 
couragement in their efforts to organize, not only 
by doing as they ask to keep out of the retail 
stores after six o’clock p. m. every day of the 
week, but insist upon the clerk who serves you 
to show a union card, or don’t buy. Your pur- 
chasing power is labor’s greatest asset, and in 
no way can such a potent weapon be used to 
greater advantage than by spending your money 
only with union clerks and union stores. It’s 
your duty to shun your enemies and patronize 
your friends. Do you do it? 


* Four 


WHERE IS THE FAULT? 

The ever-diminishing popularity and support 
of the International Workers’ Defense League 
on account of its program for a series of gen- 
eral strikes as a means of impressing local offi- 
cials, as foolish and bull-headed as themselves, 
as to the necessity of giving new trials to 
Mooney and Billings, has developed among the 
leaders of that aggregation of red radicals a sore- 
ness and exhibition of temper which in time 
will reduce the partly successful work of the 
organization to absolute zero insofar as obtain- 
ing anything of value for the men in question 
is concerned. As usual in such enterprises, the 
work of the radicals will be left to be finished 
by the conservatives, after these neurotics have 
succeeded in making as big a mess as possible 
of a perfectly good case which, to attain a suc- 
cessful issue, naturally and with propriety should 
have been directed by all those who felt that 
the guilt of the defendants had not been estab- 
lished, and regardless of their attitude on other 
controversial subjects, of whatever nature. 

But this did not suit the rule-or-ruin character 
of the aggregation of individuals who took 
charge of the case and who were dying for 
want of influence and leadership and could sec 
in these cases the opportunity for their rising 
ambitions. Hence their solicitude from the start 
to have their own men and friends direct the 
policies of the defense and decide the policies 
of the public campaign. Only those willing to 
take the program of the few real leaders were 
to be trusted with the confidence and direction 
of the various steps that from time to time 
might call for consideration and adoption. 

Naturally, where only radicals, near radicals, 
or those ready to train with them, are permitted 
to have any say or give advice, the result is 
bound to be of a radical character and bear the 
stamp of as radical a theory as the laws of 
mind and the land will permit. A great case 
must be made greater by the use of art and 
innovations that appeal to the imaginations and 
sentiments of friends and foe alike. Thus the 
Defense League wound up after a series of ex- 
traordinary sensational stunts with the ultra- 
radical and impossible program of a series of 
general strikes. 

So radical and unreasonable was that program 
that even the ordinary radical trade-unionists and 
officers to be found in the San Francisco unions, 
as well as elsewhere, refused to accept it. The 
Machinists’ Union twice, each time with greater 
decisiveness than before, said it would have none 
of it, and after the second vote, even the busi- 
ness agent of the union who had worked night 
and day for the adoption of the program, came 
out in the San Francisco “Examiner” with the 
confession that the strike proposition was “im- 
practicable” and for that reason had been voted 
down by the union. 

It would seem that, under these circumstances, 
the conservative trade-unionists cannot be blamed 
for opposing the general strike program pro- 
posed by the International Workers’ Defense 
League, no more than the League’s own com- 
ponent parts who likewise went on record 
against it. 

One would think, also, that the officers or 
leaders of the Defense League might have 
learned something from the apparent discon- 
tent with their program, yet not a sign of re- 
turning reason has come from that “soul of 
democracy”, that undefiled “struggling force for 
the spirit and the freedom of the new day in 
America”. On the contrary, even after one 
event following the other during the last two 
or three weeks has shown as plainly as events 
can that the strike program is exceedingly re- 
pugnant to the majority of bodies which wetie 
on record as being in hearty support of the 
efforts to secure new trials, the leaders of the 
League neither repent nor do they intend to 
change their course. 
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Circulars are being issued, under the signature 
of the League’s chief officer, denouncing indis- 
criminately all who oppose the strike and prom- 
ising dire consequences to fall upon all “half- 
hearted and weak, seeking explanations and ex- 
cuses for their action”, their failure to swallow 
the pill of the Defense League, and intimating 
that they will lose the respect of all, themselves 
included, and forever be condemned by their con- 
science for cowardice. Why such punishment 
and such fearful fate? Evidently, for having 
refused to take what the League prescribed. But 


was not that very program submitted for deci- 


sion to the rank and file, to be approved or 
rejected, with the choice to do either? Appar- 
ently, the leaders are not pleased with the inde- 
pendence of the judgment of the rank and file, 
They should have blindly voted for what the 
League advised. 

The League professes to be the mouthpiece of 
the rank and file, and prates about its wonder- 
ful new democracy. And when this same rank 
and file, the great democracy of the labor world, 
conservative and radical, undertakes to speak 
in the only manner in which it can deliver its 
answer, through the ballot box, come forsooth 
these priests of the new democracy forward to 
berate and browbeat the rank and file for daring 
to exercise an independent judgment on the pro- 
cedure and on the program it was asked to con- 
sider. 

This attitude of the officers of the Defense 
League merely proves again, what we have often 
emphasized, that radicals of the type that com- 
pose radicalism in trade unions have no regard 
for democracy, no faith in- the intelligence of 
the rank and file, and that. when beaten or dis- 
avowed by the rank and file whom they pretend 
to speak for, they refuse to abide by the result 
and start to abuse it. Such leadership and pre- 
tended concern for the desires of the rank and 
file is not democratic. Like most radicalism, 
where not fanaticism, it is purely overweaning 
ambition and lust for power, and all their propa- 
ganda and exertions are merely attempts at dic- 
tatorship, the very opposite and enemy of 
democracy and the rule of the rank and file. 
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INDUSTRIES AND LAND SHOW. 

The prospectus of the California Industries 
and Land Show, to be given at the Exposition 
Auditorium, San Francisco, October 4 to 19, 
under the auspices of the Home Industry League, 
has been issued. The little booklet announces 
in its foreword the purpose of the first annual 
California Industries and Land Show as an im- 
portant post-war event. 

“California,” it reads, ‘was first called upon 
to help successfully prosecute the war. She was 
found more than equal to her task in the fur- 
nishing of supplies for this Government, as well 
as for the Allies. The greatest opportunity of 
California is now. Revealing that of which she 
is capable, the State should henceforth be cul- 
tivated to its capacity. New factories should 
be built and the manufacturers should double 
their output—a campaign for intensive cultiva- 
tion and production should be inaugurated.” 

To stimulate this interest and to know the 
producing power of California is the primal pur- 
pose of the Home Industry League in launching 
this big event. 

Band and orchestral concerts, moving pictures, 
special county celebrations, prophesying the car- 
nival flavor to the show, while for the visitors 
desiring the maximum 6f educational diversion, 
there will be lectures bearing on manufacture, 
horticulture, agriculture, and livestock, with free 
moving pictures on all subjects. 
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Mission at l6™ 


This is a workingman’s store—selling Furniture that 
will stand hard wear—at the Lowest Prices— 
on most liberal Credit terms. 


We Allow $5.00 


for old stoves in exchange for New Union-Made 
Buck Stoves. 


W.D. Fennimore | 
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2508 Mission Street eM tis 
181 Post Street - - - {San Francisco 


1221 Broadway - - - Oakland 
We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 
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MARKET & FOURTH 8TS., SAN FRANCISCO 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
FOR UNION MEN 
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Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


' Trade Mark ° 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
DO THE WORK 


Can be attached to your kitchen 
boiler without interfering with 
your stove. Consult your dealer. 


Pacific Gas & Electric€o. 


San Francisco District 
445 SUTTER STREET 


Phone Sutter 140 
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CONTINUANCE OF CONTRACTS. 
By Richard Caverly. 


“The future of the Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
industry, together with present contracts, has 
been passed directly up to Congress by the 
[Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

This is the substance of a report brought back 
to the California Steel Shipbuilders’ Association 
by George A. Armes; president and general man- 
ager of the Moore Shipbuilding Company, chair- 
man of the California delegation which went to 
Washington to prevent contract cancellations. 


Assurances that no further cancellations would 
be made, provided Congress will appropriate 
$686,000,000 to assume the cost of present con- 
tracts, was given Armes by Edward N. Hurley, 
shipping board chairman. The finance committee 
of both houses gave promise that the measure 
would be brought to vote. 

“Approximately $130,000,000 in contracts, of 
which 75 per cent are held in the San Francisco 
bay district, were threatened with cancellation 
in a readjustment plan of Hurley. Following 
the demands made by California representatives 
Hurley said the matter would be passed directly 
up to Congress, the action of which is now being 
waited. 

“The following is a part of the hearing before 
the United States Shipping Board of a committee 
representing Pacific Coast shipbuilders, held at 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1919: 

Mr. Hurley: I told the gentlemen that we will 
all help the shipbuilding industry if we can; that 
we all want the shipbuilders to have good profits. 
But here is a whole industry paying tribute to 
one department of the government and the 
other going around to the back door and asking 
for millions. 

Mr, Robinson: Is it not the same thing to have 
these contracts on the basis of paying the maxi- 
mum, instead of the shipbuilders appearing to 
receive and the shipping board appearing to pay 
a price which is largely fictitious? 

Mr. Hurley: Certainly; that is what I want 
to talk to you about; but you cannot advertise 
that from the house-tops. There must be a 
reason for it, and, from the way you gentlemen 
talk, I think there must be a good reason. 

Mr. Rosseter: How is your riveting depart- 
ment coming along? 

Mr. Robinson: About thirty for the entire 
shipyard. 

Mr. Rosseter: 
riveter? 

Mr. Robinson: They are all paid by piece work. 
We have been compelled to advance our piece 
work since the signing of the armistice. 

Mr. Rosseter: What does it cost per rivet? 

Mr. Robinson: In the neighborhood of six 
and one-half or seven cents, all costs taken. 

Mr. Rosseter: We had some cabled advices 
about two and one-half cents. I think that is a 
little low. 

Mr. Robinson: You are probably referring to 
the piece-work prices, and you are not figuring 
all costs. 

Mr. Rosseter: We had cables. Mr. Powell, 
were you present here the other day? 

Mr. Powell: In 1913 we paid a piece-work 
price of two and one-half cents on the three- 
quarter rivet, and today we are paying about 
four and one-half cents for the same rivet. 

You may be interested to know that I have re- 
ceived within the last three weeks a copy of the 
wage schedule in British shipyards showing every 
increase of wages since 1913. Today the wage 
schedule is as high as 150 per cent for labor and 
80 per cent for some of the higher grades show- 
ing that the same war conditions have had the 
same effect. 

Mr. Rosseter: We also have by cable the last 
week’s reports. I am standing here today and 
saying that I am not a shipbuilder but by a 


What is the cost of the average 


strange circumstance I have visited every ship- 
yard, every important shipyard in the world, the 
French yards, all of the English yards, Chinese, 
Japanese; I have made a business of going 
through every yard for some ten years. So you 
see I am not exactly a novice, although I am 
not a shipbuilder. From my observations and 
deductions I am absolutely sure we can build 
in this country in competition with the world. 
I am sorry to hear it sometimes and I am afraid 
you are going to tell me now that that is not 
true. If it is not true then we are strictly up 
against it. If we cannot build as cheaply as 
they can abroad, in the course of a very few 
years, the shipbuilding industry will certainly go 
to the wall. 

Mr. Powell: Mr. Rosseter, I am not going to 
tell you whether it is true or not because the war 
has changed conditions so radically that today 
nobody can tell. Five or six months ago I 
thought it was not true, that we could not. I 
feel, now that we have got to wait to see. To- 
day, we cannot build in competition with Japan. 
We are miles away from building in competi- 
tion with Japan. Japanese labor is being paid 
60 cents a day and our labor is being paid 80 
cents an hour. I got that from a gentleman who 
is in charge of the work for the Shipping Board. 


Mr. Rosseter: 60 cents a day? We have the 


data here. He is thinking of the unskilled labor 
rates, : 

Mr. Powell: It is 50 cents an hour in this 
country. 


Mr. Rosseter: You have not seen that un- 
skilled labor work as I have seen it, pulling on 
ropes, driving piles from off the end of a hard- 
pulled rope, doing all things like that. You 
measure your wages not by labor wage but by 
accomplishment.” 

Mr. Rosseter’s statement is true, it is borne 
out by a magazine article published over ten 
years ago written by Henry George, Jr., show- 
ing that cheap labor is the most expensive 
measured by its output. Also James G. Blaine, 
in one of his speeches in the Congress of the 
United States, stated that the average production, 
per capita, of the English working men, in Eng- 
land, for his employer was $840.00 per year, while 
the average production of the American worker, 
for his employer, was $1784.00. The writer re- 
members this statement. 


———— 


ORGANIZING HARVEY HOUSES. 


A movement is now under way to unionize 
the employees of the Harvey eating houses along 
the Santa Fe Railway system. District Or- 
ganizer Taylor of San Bernardino has estab- 
lished the first union of these employees at Bar- 
stow with forty-nine charter members. The union 
is known as Local No. 729, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance. The Harvey 
system extends from Chicago to the Coast, and 
the International Alliance expects to unionize 
the entire system within the next few weeks. 
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KELLENER & BROWNE 


716 Market Street, at Third and Kearny 


MUST MAKE APPOINTMENT. 

At Harvard, Ill., a strike of employees at the 
agricultural implement plant of Hunt, Helm, 
Ferris & Co., forced this concern to close down. 
The workers asked for a 40-cent minimum wage. 
The management insisted on individual bargain- 
ing and told the employees that if they were 
dissatisfied they should “confer individually with - 
our assistant superintendent by appointment 
made in advance.” 


The House of 
“Lucky” Wedding Rings 


Blue - White 
Diamonds 


Eyes Examined—Glasses Fitted 


895 Market Street 


AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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English Cottage 


Just Completed on Our 
Second Floor 


FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture — Furniture that 
will look well, wear well, and give years of 
service. 


PAY $2 A WEEK 
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THE IRISH 
TAILORS 


Positively the Best Made-to-Order 


Suitsin San Francisco for the Price 


UNION MADE 
In Our Own Shop 


We close Saturday evenings at 6 o’clock 
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THE TELEPHONE STRIKE. 

The strike of the telephone workers is now in 
its third week and the workers are more de- 
termined than ever that there shall be no let-up 
in their vigilance until success has crowned the 
movement for better working conditions and 
higher pay. In this position they have the 
sympathy and support of the entire Pacific Coast 
and of all classes of people. The strike has been 
extended and now involves the States of Oregon 
and Washington as well as California and Ne- 
vada. Reports from all sources are highly en- 
couraging because the tie-up is complete and the 
company is unable to make any showing what- 
ever toward resumption of service. 


Just now there are no negotiations going on, a 
deadlock having been reached owing to the re- 
fusal of the company officials.to concede any- 
thing beyond the unreasonable offer made the 
middle of last week. Every indication, therefore, 
is that it is to be a fight to a finish. The labor 
movement is preparing to meet just such a situ- 
ation and the San Francisco Labor Council has 
sent out a call to all local unions to lévy assess- 
ments on their membership to support the strik- 
ers until such time as the company officials see 
the error of their way and agree to yield to the 
just demands of the striking electrical workers 
and telephone girls, 


In the negotiations that have taken place it 
should be noted that one of the main conten- 
tions on which the company refused to yield 
was that an operator should be obliged to work 
seven years before being paid the full wage of 
operators—$19.50 per week. Could anything 
flavor more strongly of the ancient past than 
such an unreasonable demand as this? In the 
musty past apprentices were obliged to work 
seven years before they could get a journeyman’s 
wages, but that practice ended decades ago. In 
most trades three and four years is all that is 
necessary to become proficient enough to com- 
mand the full wage and why it should take a 
telephone operator seven years is a matter that 
only a moss-back mind could conceive of. Such 
a demand on the part of the telephone trust has 
no foundation in fairness. The only possible 
purpose that could be served by a seven-year 
apprentice term would be to give the company a 
chance to get seven years of service out of peo- 
ple for under pay and then discharge them 
rather than pay them the full wages. In this way 
the wages of nearly all of the employees could 
be kept on the apprentice basis. In other words, 
it is merely a device for keeping down the wages 
of the operators. 


A statement issued by the San Francisco Labor 
Council in reference to the situation reads as 
follows: 


“The challenge of corporate greed and 20th 
century stupidity on the part of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and Postmaster 
General Burleson has been accepted by the San 
Francisco Labor Council and every ounce of 
energy, both financial and moral, from the labor 
movement of San Francisco will be given to the 
striking telephone operators in order that they 
may gain a living wage and those conditions to 
which human beings are entitled. This has been 
ofttimes termed a period of democracy but we 
find the phone corporation and Postmaster Gen- 
eral still on the old plane of autocracy. 

“Every union in this city is today being asked 
by the Labor Council to levy an immediate 
weekly assessment upon the members in order 
that 1700 girls may be furnished with food and 
shelter with which to carry on a long-time battle, 
if such is necessary to win. This call for an im- 
mediate assessment is imperative and the unions 
are being asked to advance large sums from their 
treasuries prior to collecting the assessment in 
order that the girls may receive proper financial 
assistance at once, 

“Nothing will be left undone by organized la- 
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bor of this city in the way of carrying this strug- 

gle to a successful conclusion, and such will be 

the outcome with the magnificent support of the 

generous public of the ‘city that knows how.’ 

“San Francisco Laber Council. 
“WILLIAM T. BONSOR, 
“President.” 
——_———_@&_______ 


TROGLODYTE TWADDLE. 
By W. J. Ghent 
Of the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy. 


The war has taught nothing to the standpat 
employers of Los-Angeles. As was the case 
with the French Bourbons, they learn nothing 
and they forget nothing. On June 18th 200 
members of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association met and solemnly reiterated their 
declaration of the policy of the “open shop.” 
The declaration reads (in part) as follows: 

“We hereby pledge ourselves to the contin- 
uance of open-shop conditions that will give 
employment to every honest working man and 
woman, without regard to affiliation or non-affil- 
iation with union, giving every American citizen 
the right to earn a livelihood, unmolested by the 
dictates of walking delegates and union organ- 
izers, and protecting them in their lawful em- 
ployment under the most favorable conditions.” 

The war has wrought profound changes, all 
over the world, not only in conditions but in 
attitudes and opinions. It has established the 
collective bargain, and it has opened the way 
for labor’s participation-in management. But 
the troglodytes of one community on thé planet 
are invulnerable. Nothing penetrates their 
cranial walls. The year 1919 is to them as the 
year 1913. If any new light on ‘the labor prob- 
lem has dawned in that time they have never seen 
it nor heard of it, and they are resolved not to 
see nor hear. They are still for the “open 
shop.” 

But this declaration of policy is not merely 
a reiteration of Bourbonism. It is also a re- 
iteration of hypocritical pretense. These pro- 
vincial barons of industry never believed in the 
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“open shop” and do not now. What they mean 
by the term “open shop” in 1919 is exactly what 
they meant in 1914. They mean a shop closed 
to union men. 

In September, 1914, the Industrial Relations 
Commission held sittings in Los Angeles, and 
its members sought by a careful questioning of 
the industrial magnates who came forward as 
witnesses to learn how “open” a Los Angeles 
“open shop” might be. 

To middle-class persons who had been im- 
pressed by the propaganda of the employers, the 
replies were a revelation. Some of these em- 
ployers, it is true, did not know what the term 
meant. Parrot-like, they had merely repeated 
it from others. But most of them, and all of 
the more important ones, knew; and yet they 
admitted, under close questioning, that they did 
not want any union men about and as far as 
possible kept them out. Union men “interfered 
with the business.” 

What the employers wanted was profits, speed- 
ing up, the unimpeded right to decide for them- 
selves who should be employed and who dis- 
charged, at wages and hours fixed by them- 
selves. The “open shop” meant the shop open 
only to persons who harbored no _ nonsense 
about collective bargaining. 

Thanks to the energy and determination of 
Los Angeles trade-unionists in organizing the 
workers, the number of union men and women 
now employed in the city is greater than ever 
before. There are fair and liberal employers in 
Los Angeles; but, for the most part, the gains 
made by the unions have been achieved in the 
face of the bitterest opposition from the troglo- 
dytes of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

In view of the revolutionary changes wrought 
throughout the world by the great war, and of 
the steady growth of unionism in this last 
stronghold of industrial reactionism, the recent 
declaration of the M. and M. has all the appear- 
ance of theatric bluster. It is a gesture of de- 
fiance, which expresses itself in disingenuous 
words; but it represents an attitude which can- 
not prevail against the sweeping tide of trade- 


unionism. 
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SHOP EARLY) 


On and after July 5th we will 
close at 6 O'clock 


A hundred per cent UNION STORE 
and Factory 


We can fit you out from head to foot with 


Union Made Furnishing Goods 


Eagleson & Co. 


ALSO 
Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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CONVENTION ADOPTS BROAD PROGRAM 

Representing some 600,000 working women of 
the United States, and numbering among its 
visitors three representatives of the organized 
women workers of Great Britain, the seventh 
biennial convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, just held in Philadelphia, 
adjourned after a week’s discussion and the 
adoption of a broad fundamental program. There 
were about 125 delegates in the voting body of 
the convention, representing localities from Salt 
Lake City to Boston, and the sessions were at- 
tended also by numbers of visitors. 


The. British representatives were Miss Mary 
McArthur, secretary of the British Women’s 
Trade Union League, Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
fraternal delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor convention from the British Trade Union 
Congress, and Mrs. Eleanor Barton, of the Brit- 
ish Women’s Co-operative Guild. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, national president of 
the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, presided at the convention and was re- 
elected for the next two years by unanimous 
vote, as was also Miss Emma Steghagen of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, as national sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The sessions were characterized throughout 
by breadth of outlook, most of the policies 
adopted having an international scope. Perhaps 
the largest single undertaking was the decision 
to call an international congress of working wo- 
men, to be held in Washington in October, just 


‘preceding the international labor conference of 


the League of Nations. The women’s congress 
is to be called by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, and the British and 
French trade union women have already pledged 
their co-operation. Women labor leaders from 
all over the world are expected to attend this 
congress, the purpose of which is to voice the 
women’s demands for equal representation in the 
policy making councils of the international labor 
bureaus, and for adequate provision for dealing 
with the special problems of women workers in 
all countries. 


The convention put itself on record as renew- 
ing its demands for equal pay for equal work 
by women and men and the proper rating of 
women’s work according to skill for right of 
choice of occupation and equal opportunity for 
women in industry; for adequate representation 
of women in the policy making bodies of the 
Government, the American Federation of Labor, 
national and international unions and all other 
agencies that deal with working conditions ana 
standards of life; for the maximum forty-four 
hour week; a minimum wage law guaranteeing to 
all women an adequate living wage; a Federal 
tax upon employers whose record shows a labor 
turnover in excess of a given percentage; for the 
establishment of educational councils in local 
leagues and labor unions and the organization of 
classes for the teaching of the principles of in- 
dustrial democracy and trade unionism; for abol- 
ition ot the tipping system; for public ownership 
of public utilities with workers’ control, for sci- 
entific taxation of land values, for a Federal De- 
partment of Education as provided in the Smith- 
Towner bill and a campaign to overcome illiter- 
acy; for revision of the Federal civil service law 
to provide equal opportunity and equal rights for 
women in public service; for the Nolan minimum 
wage bill for Government employees and a civil 
service retirement law; for repeal of veteran 
preference legislation, which is declared to be 
subversive of the merit system and discrimina- 
tory against women for the permanence and ex- 
pansion of the Woman-in-Industry Service of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, the Working Condi- 
tions Service, and the Federal Employment Serv- 
ice, The convention also called upon the De- 
partment of Labor to study seasonal occupa- 
tions in nation-wide distribution, and to make 
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definite recommendations within a given period. 
for the control of seasonal unemployment. 

The problems of domestic workers were dealt 
with in a resolution pledging the League to use 
its utmost efforts to standardize the conditions 
of domestic service and to organize the domestic 
workers at the same time the convention went on 
record in protest against the public attitude which 
classes the work of the house-wife and home- 
keeper as not “gainful occupation” under the 
Census classification. The League demands rec- 
ognition of the wives and mothers who do their 
own work at home as fellow-workers in industry. 

The League adopted the principle of propor- 
tional representation for its own elections, and 
put the plan into immediate effect. The officers 
elected for the ensuing two years are Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, president; Rose Schneiderman of 
New York, vice-president; Emma Steghagen of 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. The executive 
board members are Agnes Nestor and Elizabeth 
Christman of the Glove Workers, Chicago; Julia 
O’Connor of the Telephone Operators, and 
Mabel Gillespie of the Office Workers, Boston; 
Hilda Svenson of the Commercial Telegraphers 
and Jo Coffin of the printers, New York; Pauline 
Newman of the Waistmakers, Philadelphia; Sarah 
Green of the Waitresses, Kansas City. 

eee eee 
SHIPFITTERS FOR PHONE GIRLS. 

W. J. Barry, president of Shipfitters and Hel- 
pers’ Union No. 9, announces that organization 
has levied an assessment of 50 cents a member 
each month for the striking telephone operators. 
The first installment for the immediate relief 
of the girls, amounting to $600, will be for- 
warded at once. This is to continue for the 
duration of the strike. 
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PROFIT-SHARING. 

The McCroskey Mattress Company has posted 
the following notice in their factory: -“The 
McCroskey Company, beginning July 1st, goes 
on the profit-sharing basis with its employees. 
All employees of the company will receive the 
same percentage on their wages as shareholders 
get upon their stock.” 
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WATCHMAKERS 
For $1.00 We Clean Any Kind of Watch 
and Guarantee Corect Time For 2 Years 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE, ETC. 


Gold Medal, 1915, Waltham, — Howard 


‘and Omega Watch 

Sliver Watehes, all kinds, $2.00 up. Cut te 
7 Jowelled American make, regular price.__$2.50 § 1.40 
18 size, Waltham or Elgin, regular price... 5.00 2.50 
7 Jewolled Waltham or Elgin, regular price. 6.00 8.78 
{5 Jowelled Waltham er Elgin, regular price. 8.00 5.00 
17 Jewolled Waltham er Elgin, regular priece.15.00 8.50 
19 Jewelled Waltham er Elgin, regular price.28.00 15.60 
21 Jewelled Waltham er Elgin, regular priee.25.00 20.00 
23 Jewelled Waltham er Elgin, regular priea.45.00 85.60 
Military Wrist Watehee te ep 
Military Wrist Watehes, oe or Eigin.____.95.00 up 


Hand Chased Signet Rings, Loekets, Lavailers, Breeshes and 
Stick Pine. 


ERNEST STEFFEN CoO. 
DIAMOND BROKERS 


2146 Mission Street, Corner Sycamore Ave., 
Between 17th and 18th Sts., San Francisco 
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John Barleycorn is dead and now the fanatics 
say they are out after the scalp of Lady Nico- 
tine. Where will these meddlesome creatures 


stop? 

The House of Representatives has called upon 
Secretary of Labor Wilson for information con- 
cerning the activities of his department relating 
to the Mooney case, particularly with regard to 
the so-called “Densmore Report.” We predict 
now that when the information is furnished it 
will be shown that Densmore made no investiga- 
tion at all and that his “report” was made up of 
extracts from secret service reports on file in 
other departments of the government. 

————{— 

One evening last week we were invited to 
uddress the classes of a vocational school in this 
city, and responded to the invitation. We were 
preceded on the platform by a woman of splendid 
talents, an instructor in elocution, oratory and 
dramatic art in a studio of expression. After 
the adjournment of the meeting the woman 
landed us one of her professional cards, on 
which was conspicuously displayed the union 
label of the Allied Printing Trades Council. 
She was proud of the fact that she was a 
consistent advocate and supporter of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism even though no organi- 
zation existed in her particular profession. If 
members of unions were one-half as loyal to 
the union label as this woman the trade union 
movement would go forward by leaps and 
bounds, piling one success upon another. There 
is a lesson in this incident for the members of 


cnions. 
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Senator Johnson’s Carnegie Hall speech in 
Mew York against the League of Nations in- 
dicates that an Eastern summer is too much for 
him. He must have been suffering from sun- 
stroke. In no other way can his tangled and 
illogical interpretation of Article X be accounted 
for. He gave it a meaning directly in conflict 
with the plain language of the paragraph, and 
a man in his right mind would not attempt to 
so persuade an audience of intelligent Ameri- 
cans, and we presume his audience was made up 
to some extent of Americans, though it is a 
certainty that every anti-American in New York 
who could reach the meeting hall was there, 
hecause the position Johnson has assumed is 
in harmony with the minds of those who, while 
living here and enjoying the conditions and op- 
portunities our country affords them, think more 
of some other country than they do of the 
United States. It is the group of votes that 
many politicians are playing for and which any 
real American would be ashamed to possess. 
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| Increasing Production 


There is much discussion throughout the world just now concerning the 
necessity of increasing production. That the necessity exists will not be dis- 
puted by anyone familiar with world affairs, but as to the means to be used in 
adding to the productivity of the world in all lines of endeavor there is room 
for wide differences of opinion. In the minds of many employers there is no 
thought of doing it in any manner other than speeding up the workers. There 
are also a great many different notions as to how this speeding up of the worker 
can best be accomplished. Discussions are going on at fever heat in many 
quarters concerning the desirability of baiting the toilers by holding out before 
them inducements in the shape of profit-sharing—profit-sharing out of which 
capital will get 75 per cent of the increased production and labor 25 per cent. 
In other words the worker is to deliver the goods and capital is to reap the bulk 
of the reward. 

The capitalist always believes that if labor is not turning out products to the 
very limit of physical endurance the toiler is “laying down” on the job. The 
man who owns a race horse readily concedes that the horse cannot equal his 
best time every day in the week, and that if he is to do his best he must have 
long periods of rest between races. As a consequence of this knowledge the 
owner of the horse does not ask the animal to run g race every day in the week 
or every week in the year, yet this same man will expect the worker to do his 
level best every day in the week or feel that he is being cheated. The physical 
laws that operate in the case of the horse are recognized, but when dealing with 
the human being the average employer wants the worker to be as tireless as a 
man of steel. In fact he is not willing to admit that the worker is entitled 
to as much consideration as he is willing to accord to a machine, because in the 
case of a machine he recognizes that periods of idleness are necessary in order 
to make repairs. The human machine, however, ought to go on indefinitely 
without rest or repairs. 

The managers of athletes realize that their subjects cannot deliver the best 
that is in them every day, and accordingly allow for periods of rest. The pro- 
fessional baseball pitcher only pitches about one game a week, and it is generally 
conceded by those who have made a study of the situation that better results 
are obtained because of this arrangement of affairs, but these laws are ignored 
almost completely in the industrial world. 

It is true, of course, that the young man in industrial life can stand up for 
a time under the fiercest kind of driving and deliver the goods in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. Young men who do this, however, find the length of their 
service ended prematurely through broken health. This fact, of course, is of 
little or no concern to the employer so long as he can find other young men to 
fill the gaps. That it is a matter of very grave concern to the worker, however, 
can not be disputed by anyone. The employer is not willing to pay a wage that 
will permit the worker to retire after ten or fifteen years of strenuous industrial 
life and take it easy, and until he is, he has no right to expect that the wage 
worker will spill out every spark of energy that is in him each day even if such a 
course were desirable from the standpoint of human welfare. The law of self- 
preservation would warn to the contrary. 

The American worker is now, and has been for a great many years, the 
largest producer per capita in the world. In no other country in the world do 
the wage earners work at a pace so rapid as do the American toilers. Workers 
coming here from foreign climes look upon this situation with wonder and 
amazement, yet American employers are still dissatisfied and are constantly 
scheming to increase production through increased expenditure of energy on 
the part of the workers. 

We are not pleading the cause of the loafer. We believe in a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. We know, however, that in many lines of industry 
today the pace demanded is so terrific as to amount to a tragedy in the daily 
life of the worker, and we know that under such circumstances life is not worth 
while and that no employer has any right to expect human beings to exist under 
such conditions. Other means of increasing production must be found. Labor- 
saving devices and inventions offer the most fruitful field. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


The scheme submitted to the country by the 
little renegade Sunday-school teacher of the 
Seattle Labor Council providing for the “One- 
Big-Union” when it came before the Washington 
State Federation to be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the membership was turned down, 
and referred to a convention which may be 
held some time in the future. Duncan’s schemes, 
are not meeting with. much success, only a 
dreamer here and there supporting him, yet he 
continues to travel about the country and makes 
a big noise wherever he goes. However, as a 
self-advertiser he is something of a success. 


The complete and able manner in which the 
“Labor Clarion” covered the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
was due to the tireless energy and splendid 
talents of the representatives of the Publicity 
Department of the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy under the direction of Chester 
M. Wright. Mr. Wright had assisting him some 
of the ablest newspapermen and writers of the 
nation and nothing that transpired of news value 
or interest was overlooked, an unbiased story 
containing the exact facts relating to every 
transaction being sent to the publications on 
the Alliance list. Never before has a convention 
of the American Federation of Labor been so 
well reported, and surely never has any labor 
paper been able to give its readers so thorough 
a digest of the proceedings of these important 
annual gatherings. The American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy is to be. congratulated 


on the enterprise and ability of its, Publicity - 


Director, and the “Labor Clarion” freely and gen- 
erously adds its voice to the chorus of praise 
now flooding the country. 


Seventy per cent of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines over ten years old are literate, as 
shown by the 1918 census, according to a cable 
just received by the War Department from Vice- 
Governor Yeater at Manila. Of the estimated 
population of 10,500,000, 10,000,000 are civilized 
Christians, while 500,000 represents the non- 
Christians or so-called wild tribes. The latter, 
however, are included in the population of which 
70 per cent are literate. The percentage of lit- 
cracy in the Philippines, as shown by the census 
just completed, is almost as high as that of some 
of the southern states of the union, higher fhan 
that of Greece, Italy, Portugal, Rumania and 
Servia. It is also higher than that of any of the 
new countries whose independence is being rec- 
ognized by the Allies. It is pointed out there 
is every reason for the literacy of the Philippines 
to be still higher within the next few years, 
through the action of the Philippine legislature 
at its last session in voting 30,000,000 pesos to 
extend the educational system so that schools 
will be available to every child and youth in 
the Philippines. Between 1912 and 1918 the total 
number of children in school increased from 
440,000 to 675,000, a gain of 54 per cent in six 
years. The number of intermediate pupils grew 
to 67,000, a gain of 160 per cent. The number 
of high school students reached 16,000, a gain 
of 220 per cent. The Philippine legislature, com- 
posed entirely of Filipinos, now supports 4,700 
schools, with a teaching force of 12,303 teachers. 
All instruction is in English, and will continue 
to be if independence is granted. A large num- 
ber of additional American teachers are to be 
employed and sent to the Philippines within the 
next year. All of the expense of education is 
being paid by the Philippine government. 


WIT AT RANDOM 


A tall “yaller” nigger was lining up a “cullered” 
regiment for trench service in France—a Ger- 
man attack was threatened. 


“Sam,” said the colonel in command, “it’s like- 


ly we will hear bullets soon; it may be the Ger-: 


nians will break our ranks. 
with me?” 


Will you boys stand 


“Cunnel,” replied the new recruit, “Ah cain’t 
zacly say weuns’ll stan’ by you, but Ah will tell 
you, suh, dis regiment will spread de news all 
over France dat de Germans is a comin’ mity 
fast—yes, suh, we sure will see dat is dun.” 


Ensign—See the captain on that bridge, five 
miles away? 

Gun-pointer—Aye, aye, sir. 

Ensign—Hit him in the eye with a 13-inch 
shell. 

Gun-pointer—Which eye, sir? 


“Strange Edith should invite that horrid grass- 
widow to her wedding; she has such a disagree- 
able past.” 


“Yes, my dear, but she’s rich enough to furnish 
a very agreeable present.”—Boston “Transcript.” 


The other day a boy went to the provision 
store and asked for “half a dozen black hen 
eggs.” 

The grocer laughed. “Eggs from a black 
hen!” he said. “How can you tell them, my little 
man?” 

“T can. My mother told me how.” 

“Well, here you are. Let me see you pick 
them from the crate.” 

The boy carefully selected the six biggest eggs 
he could find, put down the money on the coun- 
tre, and said: “These are black hen eggs I 
have taken.”—Edinburgh “Scotsman.” 


“By the way, Mary, did you put my cooking- 
outfit in that basket? Ill want to fry some 
fish for lunch.” : 

“Yes, dear, and you'll find a tin of sardines 
in there, too.”—“Life.” 


“Were you so very sick with the ‘flu,’ Rastus?” 
“Sick, sick! Man, Ah was so sick mos’ ebery 
night Ah look in dat er casualty list for mah 
name.”’—‘‘Whiz-Bang,” (Boston Base Hospital.) 


Agent—“But, my dear madam, it’s a shame to 
let your husband’s life insurance lapse.” 

“Tll not pay another cent. I’ve paid reg’lar 
for eight years, an’ I’ve had no luck yet.”— 
“Life.” 


“I presume you’re mighty glad the war is 
over.” 

“Well, I don’ jes’ know about dat,” answered 
Mandy. “Cose I’se glad to have my Sam back 
home an’ all dat, but I jes’ know I ain’t never 
gwine t’ get money from him so regular as I 
did while he wuz in de Army an’ de Government 
wuz handlin’ his financial affairs.”—Detroit “Free 
Press.” 


Our little boy was sent to the store by his 
mother for a half-dozen eggs and some sugar. 
When he returned his mother discovered he had 
brought the sugar, but instead of the eggs he 
had bought lemons. She asked, “Didn’t I tell 
you to bring eggs and sugar?” 

“Yes, you did, mother,” answered the little 
fellow, “but I was afraid the eggs would break, 
so I got lemons.”—A, W. B. in the Chicago 
“Tribune...” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE NINETY AND NINE. 
There are ninety and nine that work and die 
In want and hunger and cold, 
That one may revel in luxury ° 
And be lapped in the silken fold, 
And ninety and nine in their hovels bare 
And one in a palace of riches rare. 


From the sweat of their brow the desert blooms 
And the forest before them falls; 
Their labor has builded humble homes 
And cities with lofty halls. 
And the one owns cities and houses and lands, 
And the ninety and nine have empty hands. 


But the night so dreary and dark and long 
At last shall the morning bring, 
And over the land the victor’s song 
Of the ninety and nine shall ring, 
And echo afar from zone to zone: 
“Rejoice, for Labor shall have its own!” 


——— 


Frank H. Simonds, after months of unfair and 
unreasonable criticism of President Wilson and 
his manner of conducting negotiations, now 
that the peace treaty has been signed, has the 
good grace to admit that the President insisted 
upon giving the terms out to the people of the 
world and that it was Lloyd George who blocked 
the publicity of the document. Simonds now also 
asserts that the determination of President Wil- 
son to have the League of Nations draft made 
a part of the treaty had nothing whatever to 
do with delaying the reaching of an agreement on 
the terms of peace. These admissions by their 
correspondent will be rather bitter pills for 
some of the President’s newspaper critics to swal- 
low, but they can scarcely refuse to accept the 
statements of Simonds as absolute facts after all 
the boosting they have given him as a reliable 
and able newspaper correspondent. It will also 
be rather hard on some of the politicians in 
the United States Senate to come out and admit 
their bitter diatribes were based upon unsound 
and untruthful .foundations. However, if they 
hope to retain any of the confidence of the people 
they must confess their guilt and take the 


consequences. —— —— — 

One of the horrible examples of history is 
Esau, the man who sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. He never even has gotten 
sympathy. All Esau ever got was a laugh and 
he did not start out to be a comedian either. 
Yet thousands of men are selling their birth- 
right to financial independence for a plate of 
mulligan, every day. Like Esau, they come 
out of the fields or the shop or the factory or 
the mines, hot and tired and hungry. They 
see something they think they want and buy 
it without counting the cost or waiting for 
change. Esau had all the chance in the world 
to cook his own mulligan for nothing but he 
could not wait. The man who buys what he 
does not need and does not count the cost; who 
does not get a cent’s worth of value for every 
cent he spends; who does not save regularly 
and methodically for what he does want and 
need, is selling his financial freedom for a plate 
of mulligan. He belongs in the joke book with 
Esau. The men who save at least a part of 
what they earn, who invest what they save in 
some sure and safe and profitable investment 
like Government Thrift Stamps and Savings 
Stamps, and do it before they sniff the smell of 
cooking mulligan, are safe from having to buy 
what they want and need at the price of their 
financial future. It will not hurt you to wait 
and cook your own mulligan. 


Ten 


LIVING MONUMENT TO DEAD HEROES. 


Memorials in cold stone with their allegorical 
figures are not enough to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of our dead who lie in France. At least 
that is the belief of the citizens of Clarinda, 
Iowa, who on Memorial Day contributed a fund 
toward a living monument. Twenty-one French 
war orphans make up that living monument, one 
fatherless child for every Clarinda boy who gave 
his life for the cause of humanity. The public 
spirited men and women of that town will care 
for these little French orphans with this fund, 
paying for their support through the American 
branch of The Fatherless Children of France, 
an organization co-operating with a similar one 
of which Marshal Joffre is head, to care for 
the little French children left fatherless through 
the havoc of war. 

There are 60,000 French war orphans still un- 
placed on the list of the American organization. 
Three dollars a month, or ten cents a day, will 
support one of these children. The Clarinda 
citizens have paid for each child “adopted” $36.50 
for a year’s support, with the intention of re- 
peating the sum annually until the child is capa- 
ble of caring for itself. This small sum supple- 
ments an equal amount paid annually by the 
French Government to each war orphan and, tiny 
though it is, provides for the child’s support. 

In its reconstruction work, France has wisely 
centered its greatest efforts on the care of its 
war orphans, and “The Fatherless Children of 
France,” recognizing that these little victims of 
the war, should be the wards of a world made 
safe through their father’s sacrifice, undertook, 
early in the war, to furnish godmothers and 
godfathers for these children— American god- 
parents who would contribute ten cents a day 
toward their support that they might remain 
with their mothers instead of being placed in 
institutions, and who would, besides this, write 
to the little ones to whom they had become 
benefactors. Donations of any sum from a dime 
(one day’s support) to $3.00 (a month’s support) 
are solicited, as well as the pledges of $36.50 a 
year. A yearly pledge enables one to select 
as one’s protege a special boy or girl from the 
organization’s list of children. Mrs. Walter S. 
Brewster of Chicago has been appointed chair- 
man of a special campaign to secure these ten- 
cents-a-day adoptions and is making an earnest 
appeal from the campaign office, Room 635, 
410 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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WATER COMPANY’S CASE. 

Water waste resulting from leaky fixtures is 
the usual cause of an undue increase in the water 
bill. The consmer who objects to paying for 
water which does him no good, should consult 
a plumber as soon as a leak is apparent, or even 
suspected. 


The water meter can be used to excellent ad- 
vantage as a check on leakage. If the meter 
registers an excessive amount of water, it is 
time to look for the source of the trouble. 

The Spring Valley Water Company furnishes 
some interesting figures in regard to the plumb- 
ing in San Francisco homes. 


A year’s record shows that the service depart- 
ment of the company inspected, free of charge, 
5150 residences where consumption of water ap- 
peared to be excessive. 

Plumbing was found in good shape in 1755 
cases—34 per cent of the total inspections. 

Leaking toilets were found in 4049 cases—78 
per cent. 

Leaking faucets were found in 469 cases—9 
per cent. 

Leaking house pipes, wasteful irrigation, 
faucets left running by careless tenants, etc., 
were found in 217 cases—4 per cent. 

In all cases, when the faucets were corrected, 
water bills returned to normal. 
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44-HOUR WEEK, $44 WAGE. 

Daniel C. Murphy, President of the California 
State Federation of Labor, who represented the 
Labor Council at the Atlantic City Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, is back 
in San Francisco, and brings the news that the 
slogan of organized labor throughout the East 
is the 44-hour week and $44 per week. Murphy 
says that no radical changes were made in the 
policy of the Federation but on the contrary the 
established policies of the organization were re- 
affirmed in every particular. 

The Federation reaffirmed its long established 
political policies of rewarding the friends of la- 
bor and punishing the enemies. The Federation 
took the position as opposing the establishment 
of a National Labor Party but went on record 
as having no objection to the International 
Union dealing with the question as they might 
see fit. The same position was taken in re- 
lation to the formation of labor parties by Cen- 
tral Labor bodies in cities where it seemed jus- 
tified by circumstances. Murphy declares that 
President Samuel Gompers seems stronger than 


ever before 
i 
ORPHEUM. 


The Orpheum bill for next week will have as 
its headline attraction Nellie V. Nichols who 
needs no introduction to San Francisco au- 
diences. As a singing comedienne and imper- 
sonator of types, particularly that of the Italian 
woman, she is unrivalled. She holds her audience 
irom the moment she appears on the stage and 
the close of her act is always the signal for call 
and recalls and a demand for encores that will 
not be denied. Joave Ferguson, a comedian of 
fine reputation in musical comedy will with the 
assistance of his own company present a sketch 
called “The Rounder of Old Broadway,” a com- 
edy incident of Broadway’s white light district 
which tells in humorous story and song a part 
of New York’s night life. Percy Bronson and 
Winnie Baldwin will introduce their entirely 
new act “An Egyptian Frolic’ in other words 
they will sing, dance and chatter in their re- 
freshingly original, natural and amusing manner. 
Miss Baldwin wears stunning costumes and the 
two furnish twenty minutes of delightful enter- 
tainment. Espee and Dutton will appear in an 
entertaining act which enables them to display 
their great versatility. The remaining acts in 
this exceptionally fine bill will be Emile and 
John Nathane in novel and sensational gymnastic 
feats; Lew Williams and Ada Mitchell in “June 
Time” and Frank Dobson and His Thirteen 
Sirens. The latest series of the Hearst Weekly 
Motion Pictures will serve as a finale to one 
of the best bills ever presented in vaudeville. 


——_ ——__@&—____ — 


SUPPORT PHONE STRIKE. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Local 
No. 31, have endorsed the telephone operators 
and wiremen’s strike for the right to organize 
and collective bargaining for working conditions. 
“We grant our moral support and have donated 
the sum of $25 to assist them. We also gave 
our unanimous support to the good roads issue. 
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UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Feurth Street 
Funeral Work a Speciality at Lewest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


8617 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


OBO OB Os Oe BO OOOOH OM OMG 
O’FARRELL STREET 
ry Pum Bet. Powell and Stockton 
TIN VERY DAY 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


THE BEST IN VAUDEVILLE 
NELLIE V. NICHOLS, the Famous Character 
Singing Comediecnne; DAVE FERGUSON & 
Co. in “The Rounder of Old Broadway”; 
PERCY BRONSON & WINNIE BALDWIN in 
an “Egyptian Frolic’; ESPEE & DUTTON, 
Topnotchers of Versatility; EMILE AND 
JOHN NATHANE, Feats of Daring artisti- 
cally executed; LEW WILLIAMS AND ADA 
MITCHELL in “June Time”; HEARST 
WEEKLY; FRANK DOBSON and his THIR- 
TEEN SIRENS. 


Evening Prices, 15c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Matinee Prices (Except Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays), 15c, 25c, 50c. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70 


Be OOO 8B RO Oo OO OOO OU END OOOH HOMO De Be Bir Go Gard 
Rd 
THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 
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HATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
—ST 


1126 Market 
605 Kearny 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


2640 Mission 
26 Third 


FURNITURE CARPETS 


DRAPERIES 


s on the 
Easiest Terms 
EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 
1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


Square Deal 
Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 


terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent ef the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE. PHONE MARKET 711 


VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Phone Mission 38 


Auto Vehicle Hardware 
MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 


SPECIAL HUNTING LICENSE 


FULL LINE—Crescent Wrenches, Moulder Tools, Starrett Tools 
WE HAVE ADDED A COMPLETE LINE OF SURE EDGE CUTLERY 


FISHING LICENSE 


FISHING TACKLE 


SALMON EGGS 35c. 


PPO 8mm 
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_ THE RED CROSS. 

Labor unions in the States of California, Neva- 
da and Arizona as usual have responded prompt- 
ly to the call for co-operation from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, according to advices received 
from Pacific Division general offices in San 
Francisco. 


A month ago a request was sent out from Red 
Cross headquarters asking the co-operation of all 
labor organizations in the three states in con- 
nection with the drive for funds to be conducted 
by the American Red Cross nationally for the 
two weeks concluding with November 11, the 
first anniversary of the signing of the armistice, 

Excerpts from some of the responses received 
by the Pacific Division office from the labor 
unions in the Division are as follows. 

“We will do what we can for the American 
Red Cross.”—International Association Oil Field, 
Gas Well and Refinery Works of America, Fel- 
lows, Calif. 

“We will certainly give the Red Cross all the 
assistance we can.’-—Carpenters’ Local Union 
36, Oakland, Calif. 

“With all honor to the Red Cross. The Car- 
penters of Berkeley will take a prominent part 
in all drives of the Red Cross.”—United Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Berkeley, Calif. 

“All of our brothers who have returned from 
overseas service speaks well of the Red Cross. 
Our union appointed a committee to assist you at 
the last meeting.”—United Association of Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters, San Jose, Calif. 

“We wish to signify the willingness of our as- 
sociation to co-operate with you in any way we 
can for the November drive.’”—National As- 
sociation Post Office Employees. 

“Wishing the best of success for the Pacific 
Division and the entire Red Cross.”—Central 
Labor Council of Vallejo and Vicinity. 

“Your letter read before our local and will be 
published in the ‘Labor Leader,’ the official or- 
gan of the Federated Trades here.”’—Internation- 
al Association of Machinists, San Diego, Calif. 

Among other unions which have responded 
favorably are the following: Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North Ameri- 
ca, Sacramento, Calif.; Meat Cutters’ Union, 
Local 265, Los Angeles; International Molders’ 
Union of North America, Local Union 374, Los 
Angeles; Musicians’ Union Local 346, Santa 


Cruz. 
—————_—__ & 


DREDGEMEN’S NOTES. 

Dredgemen’s Union of California is now taking! 
up the question of union wages for the men work- 
ing on the Southern Pacific dredge with the Fed- 
eral Railroad Administration. Union employers 
object to the corporation being permitted to 
employ workmen at a lesser wage than is re- 
ceived in private employment. 

The Civil Service Commission of Oakland 
has recommended an ordinance to the City Coun- 
cil providing for the payment of union wages 
to the employees on the dredge owned and op- 
erated by the City. 

It is reported by Secretary E. E. Ellison of 
the union that the Standard American Company, 
owners of the Silver Gate Dredge in San Pecro 
Harbor, where men are on _ strike, secured 
through misrepresentation discharged soldiers 
who were hard pressed for money from the 
Soldier Placement Bureau in Los Angeles at 
$4 a day. When the soldiers found that a 
strike was in progress they walked off the job 
and refused to work. Captains also refused 
to accept employment. 


> —__— 
UNIONISM “FETCHED ’EM.” 

In Denver public school teachers have been 
attempting to secure a living wage, but made no 
progress with the board of education until talk 
of forming a trade union became general. Wages 
are now advanced. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
VALUABLES 


Why take the risk of losing your deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes and valuables when at a small 
rental per year these papers can be kept with ab- 
solute security in 

OUR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Ground Floor. 


Boxes, $4.00 per Year. 


Safe Deposit Department 
THE MISSION BANK 
Vaults open 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue. 
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in each package. 
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A BENEFIT fo teeth. 
breath, appetite and 
digestion. 


The price is 5 cents. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
June 27, 1919. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Pres- 
ident Bonsor. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in “Labor Clarion.” 

Credentials—Marine Gasoline Engineers, Fred 
W. Mengel, Ed. F. Cotter, E. J. Burns. Trunk 
Makers, “Robert Eichwald, vice- A. Kaufman. 
Cooks’ Helpers, Jas. Lewis, Al. Price, Jno. Has- 
sel, Frank Horn. Press Feeders No. 33, Andrew 
Johansen, vice Jerry Galligan. Boiler Makers 
No. 6, James Rulofson, vice J. McDermott. But- 
chers No. 508, Benj. H. Miller. Delegates seated. 

Communciations—Filed—From the following 
unions inclosing donations for Telephone Opera- 
tors: Trunk Makers and Commercial Telegra- 
phers, Pattern Makers, Waiters, Cooks, Bill 
Posters, Ladies Garment Workers, Egg Inspec- 


tors, Jewelry Workers, Stable Employees. From | 


Thomas Blight, inclosing resignation from the 
executive committee. From Tax Collector 
Bryant, inclosing donation for the Telephone 
Operators’ Union. From Civil Service per diem 
Men’s Assn., requesting assistance relative to the 
lessening of holidays for employees of the city. 
From the University of California Hospitals, 
complying with the request of Council relative 
to paying the union scale of wages to employees. 
From Senator Phelan, acknowledging receipt of 
resolutions in appreciation of the efforts of Pres- 
ident Wilson at the Peace Conference. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From La- 
dies’ Garment Workers No. 8, inclosing wage 
scale. Wage scale and agreement of the Laundry 
Workers’ Union. 


Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolutions submitted by the Street Carmen’s 
Union No. 518, relative to the freedom of India. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From the Oil 
Field and Gas Workers’ Union, Coffeyville, Kans., 
relative to the unfair National Refining Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Communication from the 
Commercial Telegraphers. Communication from 
the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. 

Referred to Delegate Daley—From the Hous- 
ing and Immigration Commission, relative to the 
Americanization Council. 


Requests Complied With—From Secretary 
O’Connell, requesting two weeks leave of ab- 
sence. From the Department of Labor, request 
to deliver an address to the Council. 

Communication from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, requesting endorsement of 
a plan for placing disabled men as apprentices 
in the various crafts. Moved that the request 
be complied with: carried. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Donated $5 
to Trunk Makers, $100 to Telephone Operators, 
$50 to Telegraphers. Bakers—Donated $700 to 
Telephone Operators and $10 to Trunk Makers. 
Boiler Makers—Donated $500 to Telephone Op- 
erators. Trunk Makers—Have been on strike 
8 weeks; thank unions for assistance. Laundry 
Workers—Are negotiating agreement with em- 
ployers; are asking $4.00 increase per week. 
Street Carmen—Donated $300 to Telephone Op- 
erators, Teamsters No. 85—Donated $500 to 
Telephone Operators; $50.00 to Telegraphers. 
Telephone Operators—Are standing firm; need 
financial assistance. Pile Drivers—Donated $500 
to Telephone Operators; have levied an assess- 
ment of 50c per member. Beer Bottlers—Napa 
Soda Company have signed their agreement. 
Shoe Clerks—Thanked Council and unions for 
assisting in organizing the mission district; 
keep away from the Yale Shoe store in the 
Mission. Retail Delivery Drivers—Jewel Tea 
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Company still unfair. Egg Inspectors—Donated 


$15 to Telephone Operators and $15 to Teleg-~ 


raphers. Milk Wagon Drivers—Donated $20 per 
week to Telephone Operators; $10 to Trunk 
Makers. Letter Carriers—Will get a raise in 
salary of about $8 per month, July Ist. Will 
hold annual picnic at Shellmound Park, July 
6th. Pattern Makers—Donated $10 to Trunk 
Makers, $25 to Telephone Operators and $25 
to Telegraphers. Elevator Conductors—Are 
making progress in organizing the Pacific Build- 
ing; Russ Building unfair. Tailors No. 80— 
Donated $100 to Telephone Operators. Teleg- 
raphers—Standing firm; thanked Council for 
assistance. Retail Clerks—Have levied an assess- 
ment for the benefit of the Telephone Opera- 
tors, and Telegraphers; thanked Council for 
assistance. Cooks—Star Lunch unfair; also the 
Owl. Cap Makers—Members not working for 
Helbing Hat Co., hatters; the Stetson hats 
do not bear the union label; requested a de- 
mand for the union label on all hats. Engineers 
and Draftsmen—Thanked Council for assistance 
in organizing; are negotiating new wage scale 
with various firms. Federal Employees—Will 
receive $20 per month increase on July Ist; 
thanked Council for many favors and assistance. 
Electrical Workers No. 537—Are on strike with 
Telephone Operators. Jewelry Workers—Are 
making efforts to organize Watch Makers; re- 
quested assistance of Street Carmen. The firm 
of Handel & Co., Berkeley discharging men 
for joining the union. Musicians—~Requested 
unions giving picnics at Monticello Grove to 
leave grove at 6 p. m. 

Label Section—Requested a demand for the 
union label, card and button. 

Executive Committee—Recommended the en- 
dorsement of the Waitresses’ wage scale and 
agreement; Recommended endorsement of the 
Marine Gasoline Engineers’ wage scale. In the 
matter of the controversy between the Grocery 
Clerks’ Union and the Independent Grocery, all 
parties in interest were requested to appear 
before the committee at its next meeting. On 
the request for a boycott on the Elite Soda 
Works, the matter was laid over awaiting action 
of the Joint Council of Teamsters. The wage 
scale of Engineers No. 64 was laid over on ac- 
count of no committee appearing. Also the 
wage scale of Stereotypers. On the proposed 
increases in wages for employees of the Muni- 
cipal Railway the sub-committee submitted the 
following report: Your Committee has inves- 
tigated the financial reports and accounts of the 
Municipal Railway for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what legislative changes may be required 
affecting the distribution of the gross receipts 
of the road to enable the Board of Public Works 
to pay the increases in wages heretofore re- 
quested in behalf of the employees of the road. 
We find that 14 per cent of the gross receipts 
are set aside for depreciation and 4 per cent 
for the accident insurance fund or a total of 18 
per cent for said purposes. We find that these 
percentages may with safety and propriety be 
reduced as follows: The amount set aside for 
depreciation may be reduced from 14 to 12 per 
cent, and the amount set aside for accident in- 
surance may be reduced from 4 to 3 per cent, 
or a total reduction of 3 per cent, thus reducing 
the total percentage of gress receipts set aside 
for depreciation and insurance from 18 to 15 per 
cent. There are sufficient moneys accumulated 
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in both funds to justify these reductions, which 
in justice must be made to enable the manage- 
ment of the road to deal fairly with its em- 
ployees under existing conditions. Accordingly 
committee recommends that the Council transmit 
to the Board of Public Works, Board of Super- 
visors, and the Mayor the above suggestions for 
changes in the ordinances governing the distribu- 
tion of the gross receipts of the Municipal Rail- 
way, so as to enable the management of the 
road to pay the pending increases in wages 
heretofore made and approved by this Council. 
Reported a vacancy on the committee by reason 
of the withdrawal as delegate of Brother Thomas 
Blight. Report of Committee concurred in, 


Law and Legislative Committee—In the matter 
of the Federal Education Bill, the so-called Re- 
vised Smith-Towner Bill, your committee rec- 
ommends that the Council endorse said bill and 
transmit to our representatives in Congress and 
the National Education Association, notice of 
said action. Report concurred in. 


Report of Committee on Expiration of Agree- 
ments—Reported progress and requested to 
Council to again notify all the listed unions to 
attend another meeting of this committee on 
Monday evening, July 7th, at 8:30 p. m., at 
which time it is proposed to form a permanent 


Herman’s Hats 
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{ SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
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Cor. 


Agents 
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The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
Savings Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
an Francisco 


Mission Branch, Mission and 2Ist Sts. 
Park-Presidio Dist. Branch, Clement_and 7th Ave. 
Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 

JUNE 30, 1919. 

pansasooes: $60,509,192.14 

. 57,122,180.22 
1 *000, 000.00 
2;387,011.92 
306,852.44 


OFFICERS: 


aha rae Buck, ‘President: George Tourny, Vice- 
res. and Manager: A . H. R. Schmidt, Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier; E Kruse, Vice-President; William 
peawnen. Assistant Cashier;.A. H. Muller, Secre- 
Wm. Dz. lewhouse, Assistant Secretary; 
Goodfellow, Eells, Moore & Orrick, General Attor- 
neys. 
Boerd of Directors—John A. Buck, George Tourny, 
E. T. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, I. N. Walter, Hugh 
Goodfellow, A. Haas, E. N. Van Bergen, Robert 
Dollar, E. A. Christenson, L. S. Sherman. 
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Sorensen 


Phone Kearny 2017 
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Jemes 2. Sorensen 
Pros ond Breen 


THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 
JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed for Two Years 
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organization. Report concurred in. 

Moved that the Council adjourn for two weeks 
on account of the Fourth of July; carried. 

Receipts—$1,983.60. Expenses—$4,924.14. 

Adjourned at 11 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label when making 


purchases. 
. ————_o&—______ 


CONSISTENCY OF OPPONENTS. 
Principles for criticizing the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations.—(Gathered from the 
Lucubrations of New Republicans, New York 
Nationists, Parlor, Bedroom, and Bath Bol- 
sheviki, the Reed-Borahs, and all who are agin 
the Government.) 


1, The Treaty must give full self-determina- 
tion to all Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, 
Danes, grave and frugal Transylvanians, Mar- 
garines, Letts, and Hindrances. 

2. The ancient boundaries of Poland and Bo- 
hemia, including its seacoast, must be integrally 
restored. 

3. This must be done without taking an inch 
of territory from the German’ Empire. 

4. France must have the coal of which she 
has been deprived by the destruction of het 
mines, 

5. But it is robbery, infidelity to the Four- 
teen Points, jugt as bad as Prussia, etc., etc., 
etc, to take this coal from Germany. 

6. Reparation must be made for all material 
damage committed in France and Belgium. 

7. But it is outrageous, undemocratic, inhu- 
mane, and all the rest of it, to do it with Ger- 
man money. 

8. We have to insure to the new and victim 
nations the peaceful enjoyment of their liberty. 

9. The first step toward this must be for the 
Allies to disarm themselves completely. , 

10. The League of Nations is (a) a tyranny 
of the black and yellow races over the white; 
(b) a world-power trust of the “Big Four” (all 
white); (c) a surrender of American sovereignty; 
(d) useless because powerless; (e) the most po- 
tent instrument of tyranny ever devised; (f) in- 
sincere, because it doesn’t involve immediate 
disarmament; (g) insane, because it may involve 
ultimate disarmament. 

11. Any mandate under the League offered to 
Great Britain will be landgrabbing and camou- 
flaged annexation on Britain’s part. 

12. Any mandate under the League offered 
to the United States will be an intolerable ex- 
pense and responsibility that we can not think 
of accepting. —B. L. T., in the Chicago “Tribune.” 

Se Se 
WHAT SATISFIES YOU? 

Non-union paper or union-made paper? We 
regret to state the average union official is satis- 
fied with the paper his printer offers him. If 
that is all the satisfaction you demand, regard- 
less of who makes it, any old open-shop paper 
will be handed to you, 

The printer as an excuse may say we do not 
have quality in our papers. 
ity in our union-made papers. 

If you will tell your printer that he must use 
union-made papers on your job, we will see that 
he is supplied with the stock. If you prefer to 
send us the name and address of your printer, 
we will send him a full set of samples by return 
mail. 

-Show your loyalty to our union paper houses 
and union mills by specifying union-made papers 
on all your printing. 
LABOR SECTION, LABOR COUNCIL. 
———_@——____ 

Your youngster is entitled to a better education 
than you had. Start him off on one by splitting 
off part of the pay check and buying War Say- 
ings Stamps. » 


Yes—we have qual- © 
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STATE FEDERATION APPEAL. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 27, 1919. 

To the Central Labor Council of California: 
A petition for referendum of Senate Bill No. 493, 
commonly known as the Irwin Irrigation District 
Bill, is being circulated. This law is appropri- 
ately designated as the Homebuilder against the 
Land and Water Barons. It is designed to com- 
pel such landholders as Miller & Lux, controlling 
the waters of the San Joaquin River and 500,000 
acres of land along its banks, and Kern Valley 
Land Co., controlling the waters of Kern River 
and 378,000 acres of land along its banks, to sub- 
divide the land, and to compel the economic use 
of the waters of the streams controlled by them 
and wasted on swamps. 

The fact that water cannot be used upon ir- 
rigable land in big tracts because of economic 
and practical reasons compels subdivision. That 
subdivison of land in irrigation districts is in- 
evitable is manifest from the history of the Tur- 
lock and Modesto Irrigation Districts, where one 
family of five persons existed before the organi- 
zation of the district and where seventeen fam- 
ilies of eighty-five persons live prosperously as 
a result of irrigation. The values of land in- 


| tensively farmed and densely settled have in- 


creased from ten to fifteen fold, and the inten- 
sive farming of husbandmen and their families 
on their own homes have caused the production 
of incalculable abundance of foodstuff of every 
kind and description. 

The large landowners seek to make the or- 
ganization of these districts difficult; the home- 
builder seeks to make it easy. The law as passed 
at the last session of the legislature requires a 
majority vote to organize a district. The law 
therefore required a two-third vote to organize 
a district. 

All the expenses of the district and its im- 
provement of every kind and nature are paid 
by the bonds of the district, and no taxes are 
required of any person outside the district. 

At the last session of the legislature this bill 
was bitterly opposed by Miller and Lux and by 
those interested in the sale of the eight to ten 
million dollars of bonds that this corporation is 
selling on the market. This opposition was also 
aided by the Kern Valley Land Company and 
other associated corporations. 

The lands of the two corporations alone, if 
subdivided and water economically used, would 
provide homes for at least 100,000 people and 
would create taxable wealth aggregating $100,- 
000,000 and would make the food of the people 
of California cheap and abundant. 

This bill received thorough hearings on three 
occasions before the legislative committees and 
the Governor, passed the Senate by unanimous 
vote and the Assembly by a vote of 57 to 14 and 
received executive approval, 

Trusting that you will give the facts contained 
herein due attention and take such steps as may 
be necessary to acquaint your membership with 
the same, we remain 

Fraternally yours, 
CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
LABOR, 


Or 


Daniel C. Murphy, President. 
Paul Scharrenberg, Sec’ty. 


———— 


A FREE TIP. 

All over the United States the fares on pri- 
vately owned and operated street railroad sys- 
tems have been increased to six, seven and even 
as high as eight cents, on the showing of tlhe 
operators that their roads could not be made to 
pay at the old rate of five cents. In some places 
an additional charge is made for transfers. At 
San Francisco, owing to municipal competition, 
there-has been not even a request for increase 
rates. The Municipal Railway is paying higher 
wages, working its employees less hours per day, 
and giving excellent service in clean, well-venti- 


- Thirteen 


oP tae cars. The Municipal system has not cost 
the taxpayers a cent, but’ its competition with 
private lines has saved the riding public thou- 
sands of dollars every week in lower fares. This. 
is a free tip to other municipalities—“The Star.” 


————_oo 


BOOKBINDERS GAIN. 

After a three-year fight the Tri-city Book- 
binders’ union has secured an agreement with a 
new wage scale and working conditions. The 
union includes bookbinders in Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 


You Must Have 


Service 


A consumer writes us this note: 


“I don’t understand the 
charge of 65 cents. I never ordered 
service. All I want is water.” 


service 


This consumer does not stop to think 
that the water business is like any 
other business. 

Take the coal business. 


All you want from your coal man 
is coal, but you expect him to haul it 
to your sidewalk and dump it in your 
cellar. 


All you want from us is water, but 
you expect us to supply it in a way 
that suits your convenience. 


You not only pay the coal man for 
coal, but you help to pay the wages 
of his truck driver, bookkeeper and 
bill collector. That’s service charge 
in the coal business. 


You not only pay us for water, but 
you pay for the maintenance and re- 
pair of your service pipe and meter, 
for meter reading, billing and collect- 
ing. That's service charge in the 
water business. 


The coal man includes his service 
charge in the price per ton. 


The water schedule separates serv- 
ice charge from the price per cubic 
foot. 


In both cases you get service and 
must pay for it. f 

A ton of coal dumped in the middle 
of the street wouldn't do you much 
good. If we didn't give you service 


how would the water get into your 
house? 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 


Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary, 
Telephone Park 7797. 
Office Hours—11 A. M. te 1 P. M. 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
tintertype Machines. 
*+Linotype and Intertype. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Alexander, H. M, ....... 
Ashbury Heigh 

Atlas Press, e.. 
*Barry, Jas. H; Co. 

Beck Printin: 

*Belcher & 


-..48 Third 
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Canessa Printing Co 

Chase & ee 

*Collins, C. J.. 

Cottle Printing Co.. ..3262 Twenty-second 
*Donaldson Publishing Co...........568 Clay 
Eagle Printing Company.......59 McAllister 
Eastman & Co.............-.....220 Kearny 
Elite Printing Co...........3459 Eighteenth 
Eureka Press, Inc 44 nsome 
Francis-Valentine Co.. 

*Franklin Linotype Co. 
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Hancock Bros.......... 
Hansen Printing Co........... ...259 Natoma 
*Hinton, W. M 641 Stevenson 
*International Printing Co 330 Jackson 
& Lauray 634 Jackson 
je ee ere Bore .-.1203 Fillmore 
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Mitchell & Goodman. 
+Moir Printing Company. 
Monarch Printing Co 
Morris & Sheridan Co...... 
MeNicoll, John R 
*Neubarth & Co., J. J... cece eee ee 25 ST 
*Norton, R. H........:. coccee 

Overland Publishing Co 

Owl Printing C 

*Pernau Publishing Co. 

*+Polyglot Printing Co. 

+Progress Printing Co 


...440 Sansome 
..--1216 Mission 
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tS. F. Newspaper Union 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 
Simplex System Co.. 

*Shanley ni) eer 


*Telegraph Press.... 
Stockwitz Printing C 1 

*Town Talk Press... ..88 First 
Wagner Printing Co. 105 Mission 
Wale Printing Co... ..... pisaclsiers 883 Market 
*West Coast Publishing Co. .-80 Sharon 
Western Printing Co 

Wilcox & Co.......... 

*Williams Printing Co.... 

Wobbers, Imc.........eeseceveees 7174 Market 
Wolff, Louis A 64 Elgin Park 
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BOOKBINDERS AND PAPER RULERS. 


Barry, Edward & Co..........215 Leidesdorff 
Bowman & Plimle 


Malloye, Frank & Co. 
McIntyre, John-.R.... 
Pernau Publishing Co 
Stumm, E. C 

Thumler & Rutherford 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co...... ON 680 Howard 
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GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
Brunt, Walter N.................766 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Galloway Lithographing Co., Inc., The... 
. data 609-615 Howard 
and Mission 


MAILERS. 


Rightway Mailing Agency 766 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 
Ashbury Heights Advance.......1672 Height 
*Bien, 8S. F. 3 
*The B 
*Call and Post, Th 
*Daily News... ‘ 340 Ninth 
*Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion Sixteenth and Capp 
*La Voce del Popolo..........641 Stevenson 
*Leader, The 643 Stevenson 
*+L’Italia Daily News 118 Columbus Ave. 
*Mission Enterprise 3358 Twenty-second 
Organized Labor 1 
Pacific Coast Merchant 
*Recorder, re . 
A as Record, The 
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643 Stevenson 
...5716 Geary 
...259 Minna 
-1122-1124 Mission 
The Seamen’s Journal......... «eka 59 Clay 
Twin Peaks Sentinel 1185 Church 
*Vestkusten. Swedish 30 Sharon 
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PRESSWORK, 


348A Sansome 
330 Jackson 
509 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Samuel Printing Co 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
Brunt, Walter N 


TICKET PRINTERS. 


Hancock Bros 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Acme Phote- Bngravins Co 
Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 
. New Call Bldg., Annie and Jessie Sts. 
Commercial Art Eng. Co .--63 Third 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co. .563 Clay 
Drummond, J. A. 245 Mission 
S. F. Photo-Engraving Co....215 Leidesdorft 
Salter Bros 118 Columbus Ave. 
) Sierra Art and Engraving 343 Front 
) Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 
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STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(212) Hoffschneider Bros 140 Second 


STEEL DIE ENGRAVERS. 
(3) Brunt, Walter N 
e 


766 Mission 


We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronise” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
ard pest it. 


e 
| 
American Tobacco Company. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 

Economic Laundry, 51 Clara. 

Edfson Theatre, 27 Powell. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove street. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Haussler Theatre, 1757 Fillmore. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Liberty Theatre, Broadway and Stockton. 

National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 

Regent Theatre. 

Rosenblum & Abrahams, tailors, 1105 Market 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

S. F. Firemen’s Band. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Washington Square Theatre. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 

@ 
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Friday, July 4, 1919. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


The annual meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society will be held on Sunday, 
July 13th, in Union Hall, in the Labor Temple. 
At this meeting officers will be elected for the 
coming year. There will also be seven applica- 
tions for membership to be acted. upon. The 
committee in charge of the recent entertainment 
and ball held in Native Sons Hall, will render its 
report. 

The Printers’ Board of Trade at its last meet- 
ing adopted resolutions thanking Typographical 
Union No. 21 and President Tracy, as well as 
the International Typographical Union and Rep- 
resentative George E. Mitchell for the services 
rendered during the recent session of the Legis- 
lature in defeating measures that would have 
been very hurtful to the printing industry in the 
State of California had they been adopted. State 
Treasurer Friend W. Richardson was also com~ 
mended for aid given in the fight to defeat the 
objectionable legislation. 


Captain T. R. Hollowell, a member of San 
Francisco Typographical Union, writes from 
New York stating that he was discharged from 
the service at Camp Meade, Maryland. He says 
he will spend the balance of the summer in New 
York and will very likely start for the Pacific 
Coast late in the fall, as he prefers this part of 
the country to any other. 

Edward Johnson has returned from overseas’ 
service in the army and is again wearing citizen’s 
clothes and manipulating the silent messengers 
of thought in the commercial branch of the print- 


ing business, 
———_—_—_&_____—_ 


SUSPENDS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

The United States Employment Service in 
the State of California was suspended Monday 
under orders from John B. Densmore, director- 
general of the service. The general offices in the 
Spreckels building, the women’s department in 
the Chronicle building, the mechanics’ depart- 
ment at Sixteenth and Valencia streets, and 
twenty offices throughout the State, are closed 
by the order. The general employment office at 
726 Howard street will be the only office in the 
State to remain in operation, according to 
William T. Boyce, State director of the service. 
Failure of Congress to provide money was the 
cause of closing the service. 


——EeE—EEeEe 
HALF WAY RECOGNITION. 

Teachers’ unions in the nation’s capital are 
not recognized by the board of education, but 
through their organizations the teachers have 
become so influential that the board has author- 
ized the teachers to form a council to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. 


The teachers’ unions nominated members to 
this council and they have been elected. 


Se 
WIRE WORKERS WIN STRIKE. 

In St. Louis electrical workers and telephone 
operators won a 24-hour strike against the two 
local telephone companies who were forced to 
meet committees of these employees. After thc 
recent Burleson order was issued, which per- 
mitted local companies to deal with their em- 
ployees rather than forward complaints to 
Washington, the electrical workers and telephone 
girls proceeded to redress their several griew- 
ances, 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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Friday, July 4, 1919. THE LABOR CLARION 
DIVIDEND NOTICES UNION LEVIES ASSESSMENT. 


Members of Associated Savings Banks Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432 has levied an UNION STORE 


of San ae aga, assessment of 50 cents per member per month 
SECURITY SAVINGS BANK, 316 Montgomery St.— : 
For the half year ending June 30, 1919, a divi- | for the telephone operators. Business agent J. 


dend upon all deposits at the rate of four (4) | P. Griffin reports that the downtown clothing, 
per cent per annum will be payable on and after 


July 2, 1919. furnishing goods, hat and dry goods stores are 

8. L. ABBOT, President. signing an agreement with the union to close 
I . . . 

COLUMBUS SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY.—For | their stores at 6 p. m. every day, including Sat- 


the half year ending June 30, 1919, a dividend has inni : 
been declared at the rate of four (4%) per cent urdays, beginning July 1. 

per annum on all savings deposits, payable on The following officers have been elected to $ 

and after Wednesday, July 2, 1919. Dividends él ; P . e 

not called for are added to and bear the same | serve the organization for the next six months: 

rate of interest as the principal from July 1, 1919. 


Deposits made on or before July 10, 1919, will President, Adolph Amann; vice-presidents, M. 
earn interest from July 1, 1919. H. Cress and Abraham Levitt; recording secre- 
G. BACGIGALUPI, President. 


W. H. HARTWELL, Cashier. tary, Ernst Solomon; financial secretary, En:nil OVERALLS & PANTS 


Kahn; guide, W. W. Harris; guard, Abraham 
east corner Montgomery 


Market Street Branch, junction | Harris; trustees, C. P. Grace, N. T. Denehy and 
nd Mason Sts.—For the half year 


ending June 30, 1919, a dividend has been de- A. B. Cowan; delegates to Labor Council, D. } 
Clared at the rate of four (4%) per cent per | J. Sheehan and J. P. Griffin; committee on 6 


annum on all savings deposits, payable on and : 
ater 1 eay of 1948. pividenas Hoe called for are o’clock closing, D. J. Sheehan, Ernst Solomon, 
adde o an ear e same rate of interest as i i : = 
the principal from July 1, 1919. Deposits made M. H. Cress, Achille Benn and J. P. Griffin; Nep y 
on or before July 10, 1919, will earn interest ; tune Beach picnic committee, W. H. Harris, Emil 


hh Si Wee A. P, GIANNINI, President. Kahn, M. H. Cress, I. Goldman and D. A. Lub- 


TWiT The REARS GR ee i : i i MOKE ONLY UNI 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN BANK, Southeast corner liner; business agent, J. P. Griffin. m = a 


Montgomery and Sacramento Sts.—For the half a a aa 

year ending jJune 30, 1919, a ae has jbeen MINIMUM WAGE ORDER. 

eclare a e rate o our per cen er ~, ‘7 
annum on, all savings deposits, payable on and An order of the Industrial Welfare ae, 
after ednesday, July 2, ; vidends no i ini i 
called for will be added to the principal and bear sion sets the oe wasc for See 
the same rate of interest from July 1, 1919. De- | women and minors employed in laundries and 


Pratea ee Fle ce 10, 1919, will earn dry cleaning establishments at $13.50 per week * BLUE LABEL CIGARS 
beginning August 20, 1919. Apprentices are to : 


A. SBARBORO, President. 


OO : 

THE MISSION Beno gg Valencia 58 isth be paid not less than $10 a week for the first Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Beer on 
sts.—lror e a year ending une 5 . % Draug 
dividends upon all deposits at the rate of four | three months, $12 for the second three months, 


ste) Athy ot Aste MM BR Will sbe Pavable on and | and thereafter not less than $13.50. It is pro- JOHN WIESE 

added_to the deposit account and earn interest | vided that not less than two-thirds of the wo- FINE WINES AND BEERS 

rida Gad: PO ROLPH, JR., President. men in any establishment shall receive less than Strictly Union Conditions 
HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK, 783 Market St, near | the minimum wage. Employers must pay women padre ketegtenh Passer ag ete hee 

et RO a 1919, and minor employees an increased hourly rate 

(4) per cent per annum on all savings deposits, if a full week’s employment is not provided ex- 

Bivfdenad nd alled sor "anita ada Haat: | ceDt for weeks in which holidays occur. Sum- 1+ Qamand the Union Label 

Cs e gy a of interest as the principal from | day is to be the day of rest in seven except where = 

Pee Lan el Oe ARs tg NE ons ier MN ect CSO <a9 ‘ ab vo~ 

THE MISSION SAVINGS BANK (Member Associatea | PUrpose of providing some other day in the “ 


Savings Me of S. Se one and, 16th Sta week. Time and one-quarter shall be paid for “eso 
for the half year ending June , dividends * U FRANCISCO 
upon all deposits at the rate of four (4) per cent. | work performed on the day of rest. Neither 

per annum will be payable on and after July 1 


1919. Dividends not drawn are added to the | Women nor minors shall be permitted to work ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
deposit account and earn interest from July 1, | in these establishments before six o’clock in AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
919. 


H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. different arrangements are made for the sole CED PRINTA 
Ae | 


JAMES ROLPH, Jr., President. the morning or after 10 p. m. If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Combined Statement of Condition, Head Office and Branches Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


Bank of Italy lie 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST Non-union factories 

HEAD OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO y 

JUNE 30, 1919 DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate $.31,241,868.49 No matter what its name, unless it 
Other Loans and Discounts 32,673,891.87 
1 


05,530.42 bears a plain and readable impression 
21,093,290.94 of 


This UNION STAMP 


Total Resources ........... -$107,506,382.75  . ‘BOOT & SHOE 


Wi 
Pic atd Fully Paid . Ges a ce aan 5,000,000.00 ORKERS UNION 
urplus .. Seige ais siecle a vleleisiee 1,250,000, 

1,087,018.86 2,337,018.86 
45,897.14 
96,663.80 
1,174,265.92 
ACCEPTANCES 2.0... ccc ccccccescccccicecs 200,000.00 
Dividends Unpaid ........ 201,458.49 


DEPOSITS ; 98,451,078.54 
$107,506,382.75 


uly sworn each for himself, says 


Williams is Cashier of the Bank All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


ery statement contained herein al No: Halon 
are wa: n- ° 
P. GIANNINI, ys 


A. 
V. R. WILLIAMS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of June. 1919. Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


S 8S. BURNES, Notary Public. 
THE STORY OF OUR GROWTH of the UNION STAMP. 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources 
December 31, 1904 . $285,436.97 December 31, 1914 .. $18,030,401.59 


December 31, 1906 1,8 December 31, 1916 $39,805,995.24 BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


December 31, 1908 .. oe December 31, 1918 - $93,546,161.50 


December 31, 1910 '539,861.49 June 30, 1919 ' $107,506,382.75 246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


December 31, 1912 .. 814.56 


June 30, 1918 .. . 144,509 Collis Lovely, Chas. L. Baine, 


June 30, 1919 ........... : DIIIIIIT arelevo Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
Savings Deposits Made on or befor Will Earn Interest from July 1, 1919. 
at a i eet a i 


THE LABOR CLARION 


A @alifornia Made 


Brown Grain Calf “Work Shoe” that Can’t be Beat 


Men—if you want wear 
and comfort—see these 
SHOES. They’re made 


of selected brown grain 


calf—full shaped toes— 
double stitched—solid 


leather soles—$ 6.50 


Philadephia Shoe [in 


CANNERY WAGE FIXED. 

Ralph P. Merritt, who was appointed by proc- 
lamation of Governor William D. Stephens to 
determine a fair scale of wages for male em- 
ployees of canneries and dried fruit packing 
houses, has announced that the wage scale for 
unskilled labor for the 1919 packing season will 
be as follows: 

For the first eight hours, 45 cents an hour, 
or $3.60 for an eight-hour day; for the ninth 
hour and every hour thereafter there shall be 
paid 55 cents an hour; 55 cents an hour shall also 
be paid for all day work done on Sundays and 
the following holidays: July 4th, Admission Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. 

For the first time in the history of these in- 
dustries they are placed on an eight-hour day 
basis. Last year the scale was 35 cents per 
hour for a nine-hour day. 

For 1917 and 1918 Merritt, in his capacity as 
Food Administrator for California, and at the 
request of both employers and cmployees, es- 
tablished the wage scale in canneries and dried 
fruit packing plants. This plan of putting full 
authority to establish wages in the hands of Mer- 
ritt worked so satisfactorily in the two previous 
years that an appeal was made to Governor 
Stephens requesting that he be appointed to act 
in the same capacity this year, operating under 
the authority of the State. Before Merritt ac- 
cepted the appointment a meeting of the canners 
and dried fruit packers was called and they 
signed an agreement to pay whatever scale Mer- 
ritt later determined was just to employer and 
employee. 

Merritt’s decision applies only to male em- 
ployees, but the Industrial Welfare Commission 
has determined the rate of pay for women oper- 
ators in the canneries. The mininium for expe- 
rienced women canners and labelers is 28 cents 
per hour or $13.50 per week. Cutting and pre- 
paring of fruit is on a piece-work basis, with a 
minimum of $13.50 per week. 


—- --—_ &—____ -——_—. 


“is sitting on the world” when the 
world slips from under him. Hang on to your | 


Many a lad 


seats with War Savings Stamps. They stick. 


Store Open 


Saturday 
JULY Sth 


525 FOURTEENTH ST 


Closed Friday 
July 4th 


LABOR FROBLEMS AND IMMIGRATION. 


Modern industry’s labor problems and_ the 
nature and extent of immigration into the United 
States, immigration legislation, and immigration 
problems in general, will be studied in two 
courses by Dr. Harry Alvin Millis, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Chicago, 
to be given in the University of California’s 
twentieth annual Summer Session at Berkeley 
beginning on June 30 and ending August 9. 

Dr. Stuart Daggett, Professor of Railway 
Economics on the Flood Foundation, will lecture 
on the principal features of the industrial history 
of the United States giving special attention to 
the topics of colonial settlement and industry, 
the growth of manufactures, the economic basis 
of sectional conflicts, transportation problems, 
conservation, and the organization of industry 
to meet the needs of war. 


Besides courses in the field of economics which 
now peculiarly occupy the public interest, Dean 
Walter Morris Hart has arranged courses in 
educational reconstruction such as that of the 
teaching of English to foreigners and of problems 
in vocational education. Other subjects empha- 
sizing particularly the keynote of the Summer 
Session—Americanization—are political science, 
philosophies of social relations, American _his- 
tory, the development of American painting, the 
school as a social institution, and international 
issues. 


Complete announcement of courses of the Sum- 
mer Session may be had by applying to the 
Dean of the Summer Session, 107 California Hall, 


Berkeley. 
———_— --&__ ——__ 
TOWNER BILL ENDORSED. 


The Educational Bill, H. R. 15-400, 
providing for a National Department of Educa- 
tion with the head as a cabinet officer, has re- 
ceived the approval of the Labor Council. The 
bill was placed before the council by the San 
Francisco Federation of Teachers, No. 61. The 
measure has been indorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor and practically all the in- 
ternational unions. 


Towner 


The proposed legislation carries with it an 


annual appropriation of $100,000,000. 


Friday, July 4, 1919. 


THE LAST APPEAL. 

One of the most appealing of the after-the-war 
campaigns will be launched this month, asking 
for foster parents for 60,000 little war orphans of 
France. Mrs. Walter S. Brewster, wife of the 
Roumanian Consul to Chicago, chairman of the 
Chicago Committee and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Fatherless Children of 
France, has charge of the promotion of this cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Brewster has just returned from a tour 
of investigation through the devastated regions 
of France. 

The highest French officials provided her with 
military escort‘and bestowed upon her every 
courtesy during her visit to the war zone, She 
lived with the appalling conditions of these chil- 
dren and their mothers—she knows that thou- 
sands of children “over there” are under- 
nourished, starving and succumbing to sickness. 

“In all the northern country,” says Mrs. Brew- 
ster, “there is no village untouched, and scarcely 
a house with a roof. There is not a bridge that 
has not been dynamited, a factory that has not 
been ruined. The tales that are told of the boche 
invasion are ‘unthinkable—shocking. Still the 
people of the north tell them dispassionately. 
They have borne so much they have no energy 
to show excitement over their suffering. They 
are coming back into those terrible towns as soon 
as they are allowed. They bring their posses- 
sions with them in two string bags, usually. Pos- 
sibly they have enough to fill a red cotton table- 
cloth knotted at the corners. To Cambria, 17,000 
out of a pre-war population of 29,000 have re- 
turried. They live ten and twelve in a room, and 
many of the rooms have no roofs. 

“For two days we motored over this northern 
country before we saw a cow, a chicken or a 
horse. The country is stripped bare of every- 
thing that makes it livable. But to the French 
it is still lovable. As you ride through it your 
pity for France is infinite. But in your mind are 
no words to express your feelings toward Ger- 
many. There are miles and miles of grayish- 
brown dust where were fertile farms, pleasant 
villages, forests and orchards, About Verdun, 
as far as you can see, are heaps of sand, no sign 
of life that was, no promise of any life to come. 

“Here and there is a cross where some soldier, 
killed in the last days of the fighting, is buried. 

“Those who died in the frightfulness of the 
early battles lie somewhere beneath that awful 
heap of dust. All along this strip of dead coun- 
try are soldiers’ graves, singly in the middle of 
plowed fields, in groups along the roads, or row 
after row in some field cemetery. The fathers of 
many of the little children for whom we are 
seeking to care are buried there, and more have 
left no trace.” 

Every day of her stay in the war zone it was 
made vividly clear to Mrs. Brewster that “we 
must work harder and faster than ever before,” 
for thousands of children are perishing in France. 

Under the plan of campaign being undertaken, 
each American foster parent pledges ten cents 
a day, which makes $3 a month, or $36.50 a year, 
and this added to a tiny allowance of the same 
amount allowed by the French government, 
means saving grace to a French child, allowing 
it not only to remain in its own country, but 
with its widowed mother instead of in an insti- 
tution. Thus are the broken remnants of the 
little war families kept together. Each foster 
parent is put in direct touch with the child for 
whom she has pledged the necessary ten cents 
a day, and with its mother through correspond- 
cnee. Every cent subscribed goes to the child. 


The expenses of this philanthropy are>borne by 


generous friends of the organization. To adopt 
a child or make a donation, large or small, write 
for information to Mrs. Walker S. Brewster, 
Room 634, 410 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., with whom all local chairmen of the Father- 
less Children of France are co-operating. 


